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statesman would not have favoured the promotion
of an aspiring young politician like Richelieu.

But in May, 1610, Henry was murdered and the
aspect of French politics changed. Louis XIII.
was a child of eight, his mother, Mary de' Medici,
was declared regent, and thus the posterity of the
fortunate Florentine merchants again became rulers
of France. Mary bore little resemblance to her
famous predecessor; she possessed neither Cathe-
rine's ability, nor her energy, nor her cruelty. The
widow of Henry IV. was a commonplace woman,
narrow in her intelligence and bigoted in her re-
ligion, controlled by vulgar favourites^ fond of
luxury, averse to toil, who desired tranquillity and
peace. She was singularly unfortunate in obtaining
what she wished; her regency was a period of con-
stant disorder; her power was overthrown by the
murder of those to whom she was most attached;
she suffered from the ingratitude of a son -who did
not love her, and of a minister whom she had
helped to become great; she spent long years
wandering about Europe, and ended a life of dis-
appointment by a death in exile.

No one who read the unctuous declaration of the
Bishop of Lugon, which he sent to be presented to
Mary de' Medici, would have supposed that one ex-
pressing such exuberant loyalty to the Queen, would
In time become the man whom, of all the world, she
hated most. Richelieu saw that the Regent was
for many years to be the dispenser of power, and
that it was unlikely the ancient servants of Henry
IV. could long enjoy her confidence. He at once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